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THE ART JOURNAL. 



NOTES. 



BOSTON. — The Art-season in Boston fairly opens by the 1st of Oc- 
tober. The artists have returned from their often laborious vaca- 
tions in mountain district or by seaside, and have hung the fruits of their 
summer's work in their studios. The various schools of Art, which 
are rapidly increasing, begin the sessions in the second month of au- 
tumn, and the reports of their past year's doings are issued. That of 
the School of Fine Arts, at the Art Museum, shows an encouraging 
progress in the number of its attendance and the excellence of its work. 
The fourth year of the school began on the 30th of September. It ap- 
pears that during the past year the total number of pupils was one hun- 
dred and sixty, a large proportion of whom were amateurs. Messrs. 
Champney and Stone retire from the corps of instructors, and Mr. Frede- 
rick Crowninshield joins it. In the school of carving and modelling, 
which opened on the 1st of October, three evening classes of eighteen 
lessons each were held last winter. The financial condition of the 
School of Fine Arts is not very prosperous, and the committee makes 
an appeal for subscriptions. . . . The loan exhibition of the Art Mu- 
seum, which remained open through the summer, was closed, and the pic- 
tures were returned to their owners, in October. It comprised a brilliant 
collection of modern pictures, including examples of Corot, Rousseau, 
Courbet, Couture, Bonnat, Lambinet, Fromentin, Hunt, La Faye, Fuller, 
Vinton, and Boughton. ... A public exhibition of such works of the 
late William Hunt as can be readily collected has been proposed. . . . 
The statue of Josiah Quincy has been set up and inaugurated in front 
of the City Hall ; and Ball's group of ' Emancipation ' will also soon be 
in position. . . . The School of Art Needlework is now united with 
the Boston Society of Decorative Art, and has been removed from the 
Art Museum to the headquarters of the latter body in Park Square. It 
is under the direction of Mrs. Amelia Smith. The prospects of this 
school are encouraging. . . . The State Normal Art School resumed its 
session in School Street, on October 1st, with increased numbers. Mr. 
Walter Smith, its head, has long been ill. ... A complete set of Whis- 
tler's etchings was exhibited during the month at one of the galleries, 
representing scenes on the Thames. The proof of the engraving of 
Millais's ' Princes in the Tower' was also shown. . . . Two portrait- 
busts by Preston Powers, the sculptor, have been on exhibition. One is 
a marble bust of Emmanuel Swedenborg, and the other a clay bust of 
the late Bishop Burgess, of Maine. . . . The Art Club will not hold an 
exhibition for several months. . T. 

Picture-Galleries in New York.— The dealers have returned from 
their gleanings abroad, bearing their sheaves with them. We mention 
this month four very notable new pictures in the gallery of Mr. Schaus. 
They are by Rosa Bonheur, Diaz, Jules Dupre\ and Daubigny, and are 
so important representatives of these great artists as to constitute of 
themselves an exhibition of signal interest. ' The Horse Fair ' excepted, 
no Rosa Bonheur of equal size and strength has been imported into this 
country ; while, without exception, the Diaz and the Dupre are un- 
equalled here for size and strength, and the same is perhaps true of the 
Daubigny, with a single exception. When one considers the multitude 
of Diazes, Dupr6s, and Daubignys, that have been brought to Ame- 
rica during the last few years, the significance of these facts is obvious. 
As for Rosa Bonheurs, they are hard to be got anywhere ; but Mr. 
Schaus's example would hold a high rank in almost any collection of 
animal paintings that might be gathered. ' The Mother ' is its title— a 
reddish French doe lying on all-fours on the green grass near some 
green shrubs in front of a dark-green thicket, her little grey-spotted, 
reddish offspring near her head, in the same position. It was painted 
about eleven years ago. Considered as a study of deer, it reveals this 
artist's well-known capacity for " possessing " her animal ; considered in 
its purely pictorial aspects, it marks one of the happiest reaches of her 
genius. The dimensions of the canvas are about two feet and a half in 
height, by about one foot and a half in width. The conception of the 
subject has in it no element of caricature or of humanness ; the pretty 
creatures are themselves alone, and very charming as such. The mother 
innocent, satisfied, fearless, tranquil ; her little one pleased, trustful, 
peaceful, each of them in the easiest and most natural of positions ; 
each of them, as we say, " possessed" by the artist. A better represent- 
ative of the richness of Rosa Bonheur's style — you can enter into it 
with great satisfaction by the help of a magnifying-glass— one would 
not wish for ; a more adequate specimen of her success in the interpre- 
tation of beasts' natures one could not easily find, possibly not even in 
' T . h ^ Horse Fair ' itself - Tlle simplicity of the treatment is not less 
striking than usual. Let us acknowledge with deference also the cor- 



rect drawing of the several parts, the finished drawing of the whole, 
and the idealisation which so adapts natural objects as to present them 
without their inherent blemishes and defects. The Diaz-is the noblest 
and largest Diaz that we have seen in this country. It is the ' Mare 
aux Grenouilles,' celebrated in Paris. The " pool " lies in the centre of 
the picture, in a wide cutting through the forest of Fontainebleau — be- 
yond it the horizon, cumulus clouds, and a blue sky ; on either side 
oaks and beeches, athwart which an unseen late afternoon sun is throw- 
ing rich rays from the left. It is the end of summer, or early autumn, 
but the russet hues have not yet fastened on leaf of tree and shrub. 
The blue sky and the white clouds mirror themselves in the small, 
round sheet of water, and the spectator is occupied with a sense of the 
largeness, the sunniness, and the serenity, of Nature. Of the Dupre 
and Daubigny it must suffice to say that they are most ripe characteri- 
sations of their masters ; so that whatever one is accustomed to look for 
in a Dupre or in a Daubigny he will not only not fail to find; but will, 
in all likelihood, see in full measure. Four such pictures are very rarely 
seen in any collection in this country. They are sufficiently remarkable 
to constitute, as we have said, an extraordinary collection by themselves ; 
and the fact that a dealer believes it to be to his interest to make such 
an investment is both an encouraging sign of the financial times and a 
tribute of respect to the present condition of American Art-culture. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore, the English Art-critic, has been discuss- 
ing Mr. Whistler's recent assertion that only the practising painter has 
the capacity to judge of Art. He says that high- workers in Art have 
already enough to do without adding criticism to their other duties, even 
if they possess the literary faculty. " It is entertaining," he continues, 
" to hear the suggestion that the best preparation for potent criticism is 
the production of impotent design. ... A sane public judgment re- 
fuses to see in the too sensitive vanity of the practitioner of painting 
any adequate reason for the suppression of judgments conscientiously 
formed and expressed with the skill of habit — the habit of an art in 
which it may be that the painter has no lot nor share. . . . Unless the 
painter is a very exceptional man, the circumstances of his life and 
training will have made him of a clique, cliquey. If he is not of the 
school of Fulham, he is of the school of Holland Park or of the Grove- 
end Road. We respect his opinions, we like to hear them ; generally 
they are suggestive ; sometimes they are piquantly given ; but they are 
often fragmentary ; they are rarely complete and filial. We like him 
for his own work, which is painting, and not for the critic's, which is 
criticism. Qualified for the one, he has almost necessarily failed very 
much to qualify for the other." 

The Prize of Rome. — The French Ministry of Fine Arts has re- 
cently issued a new regulation in respect to the prize of Rome, in con- 
nection with the great annual exhibition. Hitherto the fortunate student 
who obtained this passport to three years' sojourn in the " City of the 
Soul " had but to expend that precious period in continuous toil, in the 
study of imaginative composition, together with the accomplishment of 
the maulstick and the management of mysterious magilp. This unity 
of plan is henceforth to submit to a triple arrangement. The student 
proceeds in the first instance to Rome, where he pursues his vocation 
for one year; thence he makes for Madrid, associating for another year 
with the spirits of Velasquez and Murillo ; and, for his concluding pil- 
grimage, draws nutriment from the rich reminiscences of Flanders and 
its Dutch vicinity. For each locality an appropriate task is assigned to 
him, viz., a tableau, in which historic recollections of the locus in quo 
connected with France and Frenchmen will be illustrated. These are 
to be transmitted each year to Paris. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has received from London, 
through Dr. Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, fifty-one small Ba- 
bylonian tablets and two small Babylonian cylinders, all of them made 
of baked clay, and inscribed .with cuneiform inscriptions that record the 
business transactions of Babylonian merchants about the sixth century 
before Christ. Similar tablets and cylinders have been found in very 
large quantities at Nineveh and throughout Western Persia, and may be 
seen in abundance in the cases of one of the apartments of the British 
Museum, as well as in other leading European institutions. The trans- 
lation of the cuneiform inscriptions has become, through the labours of 
such scholars as Sir H. C. Rawlinson, Mr. George Smith, and others, a 
matter of comparative ease and considerable certainty. 



